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CRIMPVILLE COMMENTS 200" ISSUE 
Crimpville is a small area of Bellingham north of 
the Charles River around the intersection of No. 
Main Street and High Street. Once there was a 
boot factory located there. The name for bending 
or molding leather into shape for the legs of boots 
is to “crimp” thus the name Crimpville. 


Ed Sawyer published the first issues of a one page 
newsletter, and since he lived in Crimpville, he 
named the newsletter “Crimpville Comments”. 
This was before the Bellingham Historical Commis- 
sion was established. 


His newsletter was a single page printed on both 
sides that mainly editorialized on the town officials 
and what was happening in town. Ed, who ran a 
general store in part of his house, published his 
newsletter from 1970 - 1972. 


When the Board of Selectmen established a Bel- 
lingham Historical Commission, the “Commission” 
took over the publishing of the Crimpville Com- 
ments. The publication focused more on the _his- 
tory of the town or history that had an affect on 
the town. 


Editors of the Crimpville Comments after the His- 
torical Commission was formed. 
Ed Sawyer Feb. 1973 ~ Feb. 1974 
Bert Guerin May 1974 —May 1975 
Joyce Schreffler Dec. 1975 — June 1976 
John Lundvall Sept. 1976 —Feb. 1988 
Ernest Taft, Jr. Mar. 1988 — Sept. 2010 
Marcia Crooks Oct. 2010- 


We had the early “Comments” which consisted of 
eight pages, printed by Blackstone Valley Regional 
Technical H. S. In 1980, Weston Graphics became 
the printer of the eight page issues. Starting with 
issue #71, October/November, 1980, we began 
publishing 16 page issues printed by Weston 
Graphics. Weston Advertising now prints the six- 
teen page issues. 


Copies of the “Comments” are sent to most of the 
area libraries. A special library in Bellingham, Eng- 
land and a descendant of Governor Bellingham’s 
family in Australia, who has visited here, receives 
each copy. When John Lundvall was editor, a spe- 
cial copy was once sent to Queen Elizabeth. 


AMBLER’S FARM PLAYGROUND 

The 1933 depression put an end to a popular spot 
in Bellingham. During the late 20’s and early 30’s 
South Main Street, near where Mike’s Motors 
(formally Scott Hill Auto Sales) is located, might 
have been jammed with cars and busses. The peo- 
ple were visiting Bellingham’s popular playground 
which was open to groups and families for outings. 
The largest group ever was sponsored by the Cath- 
olic Church of Boston. This group came in 64 bus- 
ses and some private cars. 


The Playground had a large picnic grove with fire- 
places, a baseball diamond, a horseshoe court, 
miniature golf, swings, see-saws, and a chair type 
trolley slide starting 18 feet high and running 162 
feet ona cable to the ground. One could ride a 
pony or have a pony or goat pulled wagon ride. 


Horseback riding was taught and there were trails 
in the back woods for horseback riding. 


The grounds also contained a small zoo with a vari- 
ety of animals such as: an alligator, monkeys, rab- 
bits, squirrels, white mice and white rats, guinea 
pigs, opossum, porcupine, woodchucks, skunks, 
weasels and novelty poultry of all kinds including 
geese, ducks, guinea hens and white hens dyed red 
and blue. 


On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, there were 
free vaudeville shows afternoons and evenings that 


provided entertainment. 
The above is reprinted from issue #81 


Ida Estes Parker remembers walking one time from 
her house (on So. Main Street across from the end 
of North Street) to the Playground. She said pony 
rides were 10 cents for a ride that lasted for three 
times around the pony ring. For 5 cents you could 
ride on the trolley slide. She also once went on a 
horseback ride on one of the trails, which was not 
to her liking, as she had never ridden a horse be- 
fore, and she ended up with a scraped knee. She 
also remembers an ice cream stand at the front of 
the Playground area. 


the Ambler’s Farm Playground was owned and op- 
erated by Herbert Ambler. 
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| LOLA LORETTA MEOTTI 


As we think of the Class of 2013, it brings 
to mind the first class to graduate from 
Bellingham High School, that is the Class 
of 1939. They called themselves the “pi- 
oneer class”. The members of this class 
had attended either Milford High Schoo! 
or Franklin High School for the first three 
of their high school years. Now, they 
would attend the new Bellingham High 
School (now called the Keough Schoo!) 
for their senior year. 


For this senior year, they elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 


Edgar Scott President 
Rita Stella Guerin Vice President 
Leo Cartier Treasurer 


Lola Loretta Meotti Secretary 


Windsor Bates was the first student to 
ever receive a diploma from Bellingham 
High School. 


We were pleased to receive the follow- 
ing letter dated May 29, 2013 from Mar- 
ion Hogarth Shangraw. Following is an 
excerpt from that letter. 


“The first class to graduate from Belling- 
ham High School was in 1939, on June 
29", Graduation was delayed due to the 
hurricane in September, 1938, which de- 
layed the shipment of supplies needed 
for school opening. There were 19 stu- 
dents in the graduation class; only two 
have survived to date: Rita Guerin Fuchs 
and Marion Hogarth Shangraw. Rita is 
living in an assisted living facility in Flori- 
da, and | (Marion) am a long time resi- 
dent of Franklin, Massachusetts. We 
both remember “the good old days” and 
keep in touch. 

Sincerely, 

Marion £. Shangraw 
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Class History 


The History of the Graduating Class of 1939 is a 
rare chronicle having two Alma Maters instead of 


the customary one. When the Junior year at Frank- ' 


lin and Milford ended, most of the students never 
thought they would be the first graduates of the 
new Bellingham High School. The majority wanted 
to receive their diplomas from the school which they 
had previously attended for three years but the ex- 
penses were too great. 

The Bellingham High School building was started 
in March and was to be completed by the end of 
August but:the snowstorms and the hurricane greatly 
detained the workers. The new equipment for the 
school could not be transported for all the roads were 
blocked and this further retarded the work. 

Rumors were going around that the pupils would 


be required to attend classes on Saturdays and have. 


longer hours each day. September went by without 
any signs of its opening, but finally, about the third 


week of October the news spread all over town that . 


the high school year would begin on the twenty- 
fourth of that month. 

The first day was spent looking the new school 
over with each individual giving his own opinion on 
the new situation. The Seniors were as much puzzled 
over the new faculty, schoolrooms, and classes as 
the Freshmen. Many new acquaintances were made 
before the first week rolled by. 

Mr. Jules I. Philie had been appointed the first 
Superintendent of the new High School with Mr. 
Lionel Trudeau as the Principal. Mr. Trudeau, a 
resident of this town and well-known by the stu- 
dents, taught French I, I, and III, and also Science. 
Miss Winifred Dowd took care of the Commercial 
Department and was also Coach of the Girls’ Bas- 
ketball Team. Miss Frances Ellis had the Home 


Economics Department and later became Coach of . 


the Girls’ Athletics. Mr. George Fitzpatrick, another 
local instructor, was the business teacher and was 
also Coach of the Boys’ Basketball and Baseball 
Teams. Mr. Harold Granger taught Mathematics 
ond Manual Training. Mr. James Keough took care 
of the Freshmen and gave College training in vari- 
ous subjects. Miss Helen Lyons was Faculty Ad- 
viser for the Seniors and was the English Teacher 


of the four classes. Mr. J. Francis O’Mara, with the. 


Sophomores, taught History and Latin and Miss 
Evelyn Pinardi, Faculty Adviser of the Juniors, took 
care of the Business Training, Italian, and Ancient 
History. 

There were nineteen Seniors in the class of 1939. 


It didn't take very long before their loyalty and. 


affections were directed entirely to their own new 
Alma Mater. The first senior class meeting was 
held and officers were elected. Edgar Scott was 
chosen President; Rita Guerin, Vice-President; Lola 
Meotti, the Secretary, and ‘Star’ Cartier, Treasurer. 
The Seniors selected maroon and gold as the class 
colors. Black and white were suitably named for 
the school colors. 


‘Commencement soon made its preview in such 
matters as class rings, pictures, and yearbooks. 
A gold ring with a ruby stone was selected. In the 
center of the ruby in raised gold is a facsimile of 
the main entrance to the high school, The year of 
the class is set in on each side of the ruby and the 
initials of each individual are on the inside of his 
ring. Pictures of the faculty, various clubs, and 
teams were taken by the Warren Kay Vantine Pic- 
ture Studio. Each senior had his picture taken to 
be placed in the Yearbook. Plans for the Yearbook 
were started and were developed along literary, 
artistic, and business lines. 

Our activities were soon directed according to 
academic, social, and athletic principles. Under the 
Student Council the members made laws for the bet- 
terment of school discipline. Penalties were given 
to those who disobeyed these laws. The Student 
Voice, the school paper, brought out talent in the 
students that had remained hidden up to this time. 
The Dramatic, Public Speaking, and Glee Clubs 
focused all attention on our actors, speakers, and 
singers, The Home Economics and the Italian Clubs 
enjoyed and profited by their work. 


Under the Social heading dances, parties, and 
clubs were included. The first public affair to be 
conducted in the new auditorium was a dance under 
the auspices of the Senior class. It proved to be a 
financial success. Townspeople and friends from 
nearby districts came to listen and dance to “Gene” 
King and his orchestra, Afternoon socials were in- 
troduced for the benefit of the inexperienced dancers. 
The Senior Class and a number of Teachers trav- 
eled to Boston to see a performance of Macbeth.” 
After the performance, the group went to Child's. 
“Old France” where they enjoyed a late repast be- 
fore returning home. The Bicycle Club peddled 
many miles for enjoyment. Picnicking was what 
they mostly desired. 

Under the Athletic lines Basketball, Baseball, Vol- 
leyball, and Bowling were included. The Girls’ Bas- 
ketball Team, under direction of Coach Dowd, and 
the Boys’ Team under Coach Fitzpatrick proved to 
be of great interest to the students, townspeople, and 
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(Continued) 


outsiders. Throughout the season the people en- 
couraged the teams by crowding the new auditorium 
whenever they played on the local floor. The base- 
ball team proved to be more successful and larger 
crowds came to see the games. Teachers and stu- 
dents played volleyball for afternoon amusement. 
Bowling parties, under the direction of Mr. Trudeau, 
tried their skill at the. Palace Alleys. 


The first great disappointment to mar the hap- 
piness of the Seniors was the news that Miss Dowd 
was resigning to accept a teaching position in her 
local town. A farewell party was given to her by 
the faculty and she was presented a birthstone ring. 
On April 6, she received a pendant from the Girls’ 
Basketball Team and also a beautiful corsage from 
her senior shorthand class. As a final offering, the 
students put on a surprise farewell assembly and 
wished Miss Dowd the best of luck. _ 


Viwetoon snioe 


Nineteen Pioneers trudgingly plod 


‘Neath skies of overcast hue, 


Nineteen Pioneers onward trod 


To field so wondrously new. 


Nineteen faces greeting the dawn 


Saw visions of their destination, 


Nineteen faces meeting the morn 


Of a new day in education. 


Knowledge was the goal they sought 


To lead them onwardly, 


A battle long had to be fought 


Before gaining victory.’ 


They found their battle for knowledge exciting, 


Each day revealing more interesting news, 


Soon they would win after days of fighting 
Against obstacles which had once seemed so huge. 


Success now crowns their achievement 


As gallantly they stand, 


With diplomas held tightly 


In the palm of every hand. 


Today they Have reached the goal long sought 


'39 has won its fame, 


For ahead lie battles differently wrought 


We face them unafraid — 


For, Bellingham, your strength is found in just 


Recalling your name. 


On April 10, Miss Anne Ward, the new teacher, 
entered our midst. She met with the approval of the 
students and she soon became one of us. 


The Senior Class, as a whole, are sorry to leave 
the New High School. They have attended classes 
for only one year in this town, but the friendship of 
the Superintendent, Principal, and Teachers will not 
be easily forgotten. They also thank the faculties 
in Milford and Franklin for having given them such 
a fine start in life. 


The Class of 1939 will be the first to graduate in 
the new Bellingham High School. This will go down 
in the history of the town. May the future annals 
of the Class of 1939 continue to be profitable and 
pleasant! May our Alma Mater find strength and 
joy in us, her “pioneers.” 

LEO CARTIER, ‘39. 


Our history would be incomplete if we neglected 


to give our sincere appreciation to our faithful cus- ~~ 


todian, Henry Vezina. At all times Henry's loyal 
and enthusiastic support was always given. Never 
has he been known to refuse our requests, numerous 
and often extravagant though they were. We of ‘39 
extend ‘a sincere thank you to Henry! 


* Everlenna Sims pictured on page 4 
was a post graduate student. She 
had previously graduated from 
Franklin High School. She was not a 
member of the Class of ’39. 
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JENNIE ZHAWRED, '39. 


Memories of Bellingham as a small town. 


Do you remember 


1- When the population was only 3000? 

2- When one could buy a farm for under $10000? 

3- When your R.E. taxes were about $200 a year?: 

4- When a drive through town wouldn't find one 
house for sale? 

5- When Maple St. was lined with maple trees? 

6- When you could take a train to Boston from 
the Maple St. station? 

7- Penny candy and the post office at Emie 
Camp's store? 

= John Michalowski's market with its huge 
chopping block? 


33- Church lawn parties? 71m 
34- Church picnics? 
35~ Father Lee and Rev. Chamberlain? 
36- Knickers? 
_37- Life without plastic? 

38- George Stearn's gladiolus? 
. 39- Melrose's greenhouses? 

40- Miss Riley's English class? 
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_ 35- Working for 40¢ 


Fine 


4-H outings at Norfolk Aggie? 

,42—- When horses were used to plow gardens? 
43~ The aroma of ' spring fertilizér'? 

44~ When Walnut Farm Dairy delivered milk to 
your door? 


45~ When the Grange was the organization to 


belong to? 

46- The 'Poor Farm'? 

47- When folks got enough exercise doing the 
daily chores? 

48- When one shopped in the center of the 
larger towns and malls were unknown? 


‘49-~ Juke boxes? 


_ 50- Hixson's Ice Cream Parlor? 


9~- When you could name every family, house by © 51- Soft, sweet, romantic music? 
house, on the street where you lived? ~ Whist parties at the Awcomon Inn? 
10- When Farm and Hixson Streets wee dirt roads 53- Spaghetti suppers by Ralph Berardi? . 
and nearly void of houses? 54- Pony rides and rides on the miniature train 
ll- The big farm that is now Weathersfield? . at. Lakeman's Farm? 
‘12- The narrow wooden bridges in the center and 59- 3¢ stamps.and penny postcards? 
south end of town? ~ Glass milk bottles, dry ice and rumble 
13- When W.P.A. workers hel t in our town’ ._ ‘Seats? 
water? Same ' - 57~ Sleeping in an unheated bedroom? 
14- When we had the best water in the state?.  58- Well houses .and out houses? 
15- When the center of town boasted a town 99- Excursions to Nantasket? 
common? 60- Spring without ticks and Gypsy moths? 
16- When White's, Berry's and Thayer! Ss stores - 61~ When doctors made house calls and a visit 
were in the center of town? to his office was only $3,007 
17-. When Varney's Sand Pit was a turkey farm?  62- School dentists and 50¢ fillings? — 
18— When Silver Lake was a family beach? _§3- School bells and: church bells ringing? 
19~ When Beaver Pond was lined with summer Ay Slate blackboards, oiled floors and two 
cottages? grades in one: classroom? 
20- When your car was the only one entering the © 165- When high school kids didn't om cars? 
intersection at Crooks Corner? fo- When kids dressed up to go to school and 
21- When the Caryville and North Bellingham the girls wore dresses? _ 
mills were running? . 67~ When you wound the Clock and put the cat 
22- When you could eat the fish caught in the + out? 
local ponds? 68- Saturday Night Hit Parade? 
23- When houses weren't built in swamps? - 63~ Junior and Senior Proms held in the high 
24- When the W.W.1 honor roll hung in the school gym? 
* town hall? 70- Men wearing straw hats in sumer? 
25- When the mail was delivered no matter’ what 71- Mr. Rinehart's penmanship? 
the weather was? 72~- The .'38 hurricane? : 
26- Wood burning stoves and ice boxes? 73- When traffic noises were in the city? 
27- Eight party telephone lines? 4~ When it didn't take five minutes to ita 
28- When "Decoration Day" was family reunion ' Out of your driveway? 
day? 75- When wakes were held in the home? 
29- When pot was a cooking utensil? 76- When your dog lived 18 years and never 
30- When coke was a bottle of soda? visited the vet? 
31 When sex meant whether the kittens were 77~ There were no traffic jams? 
male or female? 78~ Crime happened elsewhere? 
32- Minstrel Shows? 79~ When 'parlors' were used only for special 


company, wakes and weddings? 
a0- When the kitchen was the ‘family room'? 


_§l- When class rings cost $12.50? 


82— When the customer was always right? . 


'*3= Cloth diapers for baby? 


¢4- Poll taxes? 


= 
Reprinted from issue 100 1987 
by the late Florence McCracken 
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Bellingham 
fortunate 
ye. in having 

Of Histor 
; H story but two 
authors. Une, of course, was 
Bellingham, and whose writings 
have often appeared in past is- 
other author was Betsey White, 
the grandmother of Carroll F. and ; 


Some Pages has been 
not one, 
John Albee, the "Mark Twain" of 
sues of Crimpville Comments. The 
Ralph White, 


The White home, shown here, is on § 
Mendon Street at the corner of 
Brook Street. She was the author 


of "Three Holes in a Chimney" of which several copies are in the Center Li- 
brary. She used the pen name of DIDAMA in her book which was published in. 
1886, the year that her grandson Carroll F. White was born. | 


Mrs. White. operated a variety store in the basement of the late L, Francis 
‘Thayer. residence at the corner of North Main and Mendon Streets along with 
her son, Warren E, White, who ran a fish market in the north part of the 


Summer Days 
by 
Garnett Ann Schults 


How beautiful are Summer days 

On city streets or country ways, 
With golden sun and skies of blue 

A bit of magic shining through, a 
So glorious - so wondrous fair 

With miracles just everywhere, 

Each Summer day is so alive, 

With bees now buzzing in their hive, 
The butterflies and birds on wing 
And nature's lovely happening, 
Perhaps a shower cool and sweet 

As afternoon and evening meet. 
Dearest season of the all- 
Just after Spring - before the Fall; 
So much of beauty does she lend, 

A wonderful and treasured friend, 
Enchantment-freedon-sun's soft rays 
Ever blessing Summer days. 


house basement. (A gasoline 
station is now on this site. ) 
After Ruel F, Thayer died in 
1903, the White's moved out 


‘when L. Francis Thayer: took 


ever his father's. property. 
Mrs. White then moved to her 
son's house. on Mendon Street 
and her other son Warren, moved 
to the house in back of the 
the Baptist Church (now the 
Knotts! residence) where he 
conducted his fish business 
in a barn on the property un- 
til his death in February of 
1925. 


Mrs. White's son Carroll E., 
ran the farm on Mendon and 
Brook Street along with a 
blacksmith shop, He hired 

the late Roy "Blackie" Moore 
as. the smithy. It was Blackie 
who put the famed Bellingham 
horse, Old Nick to sleep when 
L. Francis Thayer had not the 
heart to do so. (The story of 
Old Nick appeared in a pre- 
vious issue of Crimpville Com- 
ments.) Carroll and Blackie 
dug a grave and Mr, Thayer 
provided two loads of straw 

to line the grave with and the 
remains of Old Nick are still 


in Bellingham soil. cont next page 


Carroll E. White also rented farm equipment tO area YParmers and ne was eats 
active in town politics, He served at various times as assessor, Cees 

of the poor, school committee member, inspector of animals ane ih aa 
Selectman, When the Massey School was rebuilt in 1902, (now Center 


, et doors and used it to be a cover 
he took the canopy that was above the two Bt OeH ae dis Ps nao 


of his home. This 
can still be seen to- 
day on the house. 
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When Carroll E. died’ 
in 1929, his son, 
Carrol’ F. ran the 
farm witil the 1938 
hurricane destroyed 
the barn and shop a- 
cross the street. 
His younger brother 
Ralph, started a 
garage in the old 
Rockwood place which 
is now no more and 
later ran a garage 

7 : which later became 
The Core s st: lige ere hae ‘ ee, |: Vater's Garage. 
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| Beckwith Royal Y 
Grand Organ 


The Beckwith Royal 
Grand Organ is a very 
superior instrument and is 
probably the finest organ 
ever alt at anywhere near 
the price we ask for it. 
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Ines are geeeful and 

dignified, This orga 
Te most fa» 


; a | t : C. C. Ralph White who operated the 
eas apt ae ge au sa. rere memes b garage in Bellingham Center had two 
ba , eM iat } : F 


jae h wit 
Ollfgntion to purchnse 
uninss you find Jt ex- 


eee ree ree it Wt CO Re . The stat Rsth : sons — Carrol who now lives in Ohio 
sgh perpen | ES AL Se ee and Warren who now lives in 
eo a = eet Massachusetts. He also had a 
Ing quatiies ob tue di a 3 : : 73 a, complete jostruc- h fuer 
gill greva te betne SC Mean Ces : tie daughter, Hazel, who now liv 

jndcod bentiitul to is: fees geen Ia (ea CI is tase d= fe a Maryland. 
ten to, Order this organ  eowah 3 d bow Ls ii | s 

on tria) and you will 
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i uved in thls organo fs the host that we make. ‘The Action D Is the same ns Actio: excepting that thers is ao 
The Action vulyes are very aye ay nales repetition, . additionn?.octare of reeds in the Meiouie oud Celeste agte, 4, total 
‘This action {gs known as the Grand rehestral ction an ft 


d ls qbxo- of 136 reer elx octaves, HT] he ssme stops as shawn 
ble at all times. Phe bel UN Bix, octayen, coutrolied brit 4 


jowa: cluth {is of Ulgd to Action A, 


Action A consints of 24 Principal, 37 Melodia, 24 Diapason and 
Ruictae Aeilarae thea ieee hfactt cee NS, The Wy fous Grand Oreherea Action 
wing eleven stops; Principal, Dutcluna, Nelodte Hy of our Gran 
Rapa Colgate, Cremona, Diapason Vorte, Triaeipit Forte, The Mechanical Featur €$ sre worthy of apecial mention. 
Treble Coupler, Bass Coupler nod Yox Humana. All‘tho {mportant party are specinily busted with all wool felt 
The care givon thia particniac port af the organ construction ls 

an nbeolute guarnutee agalout ratviog or vibrations, 


08 follows: Hourdon, Vlolu, See Our Trial Offer and Guarantee on page 920. 
Action © fu the snme a3 Actlon B, with the addition of two full fxe* S1 juches bigh, 24 Inches deep, 46 fuches wido in the five: 
sets of 24 Clarinet and 37 Cornet redde, o total of 244 rend 2 Size. octora cate and G3 lunches vide in the six-octave cane, 
octares, with the same atopa nz Action B, excepting that the Dirleet Weight, boxed for shipment, about 475 pounds fo the five-octare 
ep Iz omitted and the Clarinet, Cornet and Coroot Kcho added, yetion pod ahont 550 poonds to the six-octave ectlon. Furnofabed 
mukibg keveniten xtops In a)).. In ovk or walnut, 8dfpred frwn factory fn LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Catalog Price, Price, 


Price rie, 
2 Actlon Reeds Stops Octares Walout No. Actlon Reede Stopa Octaves Oak Wajout 
12 ia 

133 i 8 i 3 5 *Br:78 40F157 D Ws 11 6 $59.10 $62.10 
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_ Remember the day when every parlor boasted its own organ? And fancy R=: 
were some of those organ styles. W/e look at one above advertised in a — | ae we 
, : * ods ite? «SMM Peco yet ay nea steviet, (MG Tm ed UES. IX 
1917 mail order catalog. The price looks ridiculous, but we must remem- ee pn se a ee, Ue 
. “Just conyince-the horse that you're his master.and you 
ber that a dollar went further in those days. won't haye.anything to. worry about!” 
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Down Memory Lane For years, "The Old Oaken Bucket" 


used to be sung ih our schools all 
over the nation. It was composed in 1818 by Samual Wood- 
worth who was very friendly with the minister of the Cen- 
ter Baptist Church,,Rev. Nehemiah Lovell, who lived in the 
Baptist Parsonage on Mendon Street, now the home of our 
plumbing inspector, Thomas Heavey- Mr. Woodworth rewrote 
the song in his own handwriting as a favor for his old 
friend while visiting in Bellingham, and that manuscript 
was willed by the decendents of the Lovell Family to Brown 
University and the Center Baptist Church has & photo-static 
copy of it- According to John Lundvall, historian of the 
Church, the composer of this famous song was in Bellingham 
between the years of 1840 or 1842. 


Few people realize how mich history and tradition there is 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
Words by Samuel Woodworth 


How dear to this heart are the scenes 
of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them 
to view, 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep 
tangled wildwood 
And ev'ry loved spot which my infancy 
knew. 
The wide-spreading stream, the mill 
that stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the 
cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house 
night if, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung 
in the well 


Chorus: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound 


bucket 
The moss-cover’d bucket that hung in 


the well. 


The moss-covered bucket I hail-as a 


treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned 


from the field. 


in Bellingham, and in future issues of Crimpville Comments, 
we hope to bring out more historical facts. 
sn aaa Aartatn ie Mes NE Ped 2S aR 


] found it the source of an exquisite 
pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature 
can. yield, 
How ardent I seized it with hands that 
were glowing! 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom 
it fell; 
Then soon with the emblem of truth 
overflowing; 
And dripping with coolness it rose 
from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim 
to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it reclined to 
my lips! 
Not a full flowing goblet could tempt me 
to leave it, 
‘Though fill’d with the nectar that 
Jupiter sips, 
And now far removed from the loved 
Situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively 
swell; 
As fancy reverts to my father’s 
plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that bung in 
the weil. 


HKHKKKHK KKK KHKHK KKK KH KK HK KEK KH HK 


After snarling at every one in the town for 80 years, the 
old maid died. At the end of her funeral, a sudden storm 
blew up. There was a blinding flash of lightning, a deaf- 
ening clap of thunder, and one of the graveside mourners 
sighed and said, "Well, she GOT theret" 


KKEKKHKKKRKEKKHK HK KKKKEK KKK HHH HH 
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Historicol Sketch . nae, - Paes 
Continued from last issue. 


The first town meoting was held March 2, 1719/20, 25 ond was followed by 
four other meetings tho first year.2S In the early days, the inhabitants in- 
sistod that town meotings follow a regular procedure, and they did not hosi- 
tate to petition the Genoral Court to annul the proceedings of any meeting 
which they considerod irregular.®? In 1738 Bellingham had fifty voters and 
ninety - -six taxpayers, who were assessed a total of approximatoly nineteen 
pounds in taxes on their real and personal estate and polls. The tax rate 
on personal and real estate was a penny per pound. Tenants and non-resi- 
dents of the towr apparently were taxed, but were not qualified to vote.°3 
The town showed a steady increase in population. The state census in 1765 
ghowed the population to be 462; &9 in 17% it was 627,50 In 1790, when tho 
first United States census was taken, the population was 735.9 


In 1737 the town voted to have a free school to be kept for a total of 
six months at five different homes. The first school seems to havo been no 
great success, for it was voted down the next two years, renewed in 1740, 
omitted the next three years, but supported after that.9 In 1744 it was 
voted to form soven school districts to include the fifty families. The 
first schoolhouse was built in 1790,99 and the first school committee was 
chosen in 1791.%4 


‘For two decades, after its founding, Bellingham suffored from uncer- 
tainty concerning its boundary lines. This confusion, enhanced by‘ intor- 
nal governmental weaknesses and religious differences, impeded its growth 
and development. In 1730 the town petitioned the General Court to act 
to prevent tho loss of inhabitants and of three hundred acres of land to 
Wrentham through a proposed change of the western boundary line of that 
town. This line, fixed in 1661, had caused many disputes, but was finally 
left unchanged.94 In 1740, as the result of a controversy begun in 1707, 
the town lost the southern part of its territory to Rhode Island. Boundary 
lines between Bellingham and the. neighboring towns of Medway, Holliston, 
Wrentham and Mendon were frequently changed on the petition of inhabitants 
who maintained that they were too far from tho town church and meeting- | 
house end consequently desired relief from the necassity of contributing 
to the support of the town minister and church. They wished to be allowed 


25. (Town Records) entry 16, I, p. 1+ 

26. Partridge, op. cit., np. 90. 

27. Massachusetts Archives, OxIV, np. 399, 408-410. 

28. Ibid., pp. 408-410. 

29. Benton, Sr., J.H., Early Census Making in Massachusetts 
1643-1765 with a Reproduction of the. Lost Lost Census of 1765 (Recently 
Found), Boston, 1905, unnumbered pages wes following p. 71 of text. 

30. Collections of the American Statistical Association Con- 

taining Sta atistics _of “Population in in “Massachusetts, “Boston, 1845, Part 
Disk hth 153 ae 

31. Heads of Families at the First _Gensus of the United States 
taken in the year 1 1790_ in_ n Massachusetts, “Washington, “1908, p Ds ee 

32s Partridge, op. cit., p. 95. 

Oo LO1Gss per vor « ran 

o4, Ibid., p. 91+ — 11 nd 
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Yistorical Sketch 


oither to join anothor town or to become a separate town or precinct and 
support their own church.°° ‘The. dividing lines of Bellingham, Tranklin and 
iodway wore straightenod in 1832.95 That betwoen Mendon and Bellingham was 
finally established in 1872.97 


vloyments. 


During the Revolutionary poriod, the town kept a representative in the 
Provineial Congress and paid his expenses. In the town meeting of July 4, 
1776, as if anticipating the historic event in Philadelphia that sane day, 
the paople of Bellingham declared that "if the Continental Congress should 
think it necessary for the safety of the United Colonies to declare them- 
selves independent of Great Britain, the inhabitants of this town with 
their lives end fortunes will cheerfully support the measure. no The town 
voted a bounty to its soldiers. In1777 a committee of seven was chosen 
to report what more could be done for tke army men of the town, and in 1779 
another committee was named to hire soldiers to serve the colonies at 

_ the expense of the town.9%9 


A description of the town in a gazetteor of 1784, quoted by Partridge, 
gives the following word picture of Bellingham: "There are two grist mills 
and one fulling mill. but of little use in winter for want of water, nor all 
-,used even then. Roads are tolerably good but in some places very rutty. 

- The trade is very small; people depend on the land and some mechanical em- 


Almost every family is provided with a pair of looms by which 


_.they make nearly enough clothes for themselves. The number of farms is 


about 80. 


The inhabitants are about equally divided between the Congrega- 


tional and Baptist persuasions. The latter have a house and a settled 
minister ,"40 | 


For the first century of its existence, the people of Bellingham were, 

of necessity, farmers. Beginning with the second decade of the nineteenth 
century, however, farming began to give way to manufacturing. Boots and 
shoes, cotton and woolen goods, farm utensils, brushes, carriages, glue, 

straw and lumber were among the most important articles made, and there was 

a steady growth in these industries for years.41 The North Bellingham Mill, 

a cotton mill, was built in 1810.4 The Caryville Mill, the second textile 
mill in town, wes started in 1813.45 In 1814 the Bellingham Woolen and wishes 
Manufactory was incorporated** with a capital of $15,000. AD opis 


30s 


Massachusetts Archives, XII, np. 197, 226-228, 252-235, 257, 428, 


431-433; XIIL, pp. 21-22, 638, 682; XTX(B), p. 778; CXV, vp. 262-265, 267- 


268, 270-271, 272a, 273, 273a, 278-279, 284-286; CXVI, b> GOL bbs 
_OxvIL, Dp. Vas 
> 36. Laws, 18352, ch. 48. 
37. Acts, 1872, ch. 69. For the present boundaries, see map, p. ll. 
38)" ‘Partridge, ov. cits, py iso. 
OO ee LO are eee ls | 
- 40; Ibid., pp.136-137. # 
AVS, EDiG eo De ee ley 
42. Ibid., p. 143. 
43, Ibid., p. 148. ; | Se 
44, Laws, 1814, ch. 124, secs. 1-2. _ : Con’t next issue 
45. Partridge, op. cit., po Ol. 
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BELLINGHAM---AS IT WAS TO ME 


Reprinted from issue 100 A987 

by iN Weston . _. “*o 
It was a small town when I was young; 
probably no more that 3500 people. In 
the year 1938, what impressed me most 
were all those gigantic trees laying 
on the ground after the hurricane. At 
the end of my folk’s driveway were the 
twin pines which were laid low, clear 
across Blackstone Street. 
In those days you didn't have to think 
too much about traffic coming down the 
street. You were lucky if you counted 
ten cars all day long, probably five 
cars going to and from work. I lived 
most of my years on Blackstone Street, 
well into my adult life; and watched 
it grow from a graveled road to what 
ttmeetoday.. In "38" it was just wide 
enough to allow two cars to pass. 
Between Rte. 140 and 126 there were 
just three houses, the Reeds on 126, 
the Patricks on 140 and my parents in 
the middle. 
In the winter time after the first 
snow, and when we knew the ice was 
going to be permanent, we used to lug 
buckets of water to the top of the 
hill and glaze it good for sledding. 
Let me tell you, that was a ride. 
YOu could coast, after a running start, 
all the way to Patricks and beyond. 
Ray Patrick had a wooden sled that 
could hold at least five people and 
he would allow us to use it, and could 
that thing fly, after you helped it up 
“the hill. One night of sledding I re- 
member, I was cut off with a sled in 
front and on the side. To avoid hit- 
ting someone, I rolled my sled to the 
left side of the road, hit a tree and 
continued to fly throught the air, 


’ nearly ripping the clothes off the — 


front of me. Gordon and Billy helped 


me limp back to the house. After a hot. 


cup of cocoa for all of us, anda 
quick patch to the clothes, I was 
ushered out again for more flying 
lessons (Flexible Flyer). Six years 
later, after W.W.2, I was rushing to 


catch the bus for the train in Frank- — 


lin (I was going to school in Boston). 
On that same cussed hill, my feet flew, 


from under me with books flying in all DAN Cc E) 7 


I must have flown fiftee 
(Ray) Harper stopped his 


directions. 
feet. Mr. 
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‘stone St., where Mr. 


Ola Time and Modern. ; 
Béllingham Town Hall ||| == 
_ FRIDAY, NOY..7 

Nick -‘Narducci and 


fi! sigan Phe “T268 Nang _ couple, 


pretty Buick (I swear he always drove 
it in second gear) and gave my cold 
and bruised body a ride ali the way 

to Franklin. 

I believe the remnants of my tree 
house are still in existance down the 
road on the original part of Black- 
Ambler used to 

go into the woods for some of his 
lumber (Dick Ambler's father). Many 

a pleasant day I've spent going into 
the woods looking for the tall, well 
developed blueberry bushes. Before 
the first forest fire you could find 
some almost five feet tall. All you 
had to do was shake the bushes and 

the berries were so big and ripe they 
would fall into your hand. I used the 
same lumber path that circled in be- 
hind Rabbit Hill. If you weren't 
careful, you could get lost. I have 
traveled it through to the far end of 
Silver Lake, where it's marshy and 
full of blood suckers. 

There was a well on Blackstone St. 
the vacinity of where the football 
field is now, that never wemt dry.’ 
It was always full and clear..sort of 
puzzling ‘cause I don't know who dug 
it, Many a pail I've had to carry up 


in 


from there and greatful for it too. 


Thanks, Danny. 


‘SWEET AND SOUR SAUCE 


If life were always springtime 
We wouldn't notice flowers 
Sunshine would not be half as sweet 
If there were never any showers. 


If we didn't know the meaning 
Of the simple word called sad 

How could we appreciate . 
Another one called glad? 


Life can't be always laughter 
It is also filled with tears 


“But the bad times are the ones that 


make 
The good times seem so dear. 


in 


John Girteta, Yd  aglnn; Kéiie Albert 
“QUT OF THE -FOG” 
a VALS 


His “Orchestra 


““GONEYMOON FOR: THREE”. 


George Brent — Ant. Sheridsn - 


daptnbrptessesphe stot 
PITTED: 


2388554 Porcals, 
Colors and Pattorns. 
Sizes; Snrall, inedLum 


luvge. Pleaso state SIZ 
Aulo Privo, 


ts 


2358565! Bluo Chawbray. 
2388652. Gray Chombray. 
Sizes> Small, medium und 
lurge, State ‘SIZE, 


Sale Price, Holivered tree, each $l ha .housowlfe knows th 
‘ eo. ‘ 8 

detlyered free, each ..... 98¢ These ethort sleaved, elastle | comfort of working tn: those 
Hoavy Chambray. lIaundors | waisted Apron ODrosses, that] high mocked Pereale Houso 
easily, and housewlves know} button down the side, save the | Dresses, so full uid loose that 
tho cleanly comfort of working | Spring howe Cleaner many a] she can bend and reach with 


th o iifsigy style Apron Dress 
of ginghgin thinwugd chrmbriy,. 
SUsD-over, 7 


wud oonened = placiset. 


| gtapped Waisthbunsd, 
color perdcdlo trimmings, 
’ 


ast 
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2388563 Reogutar Size. 
Percale. Assorted Colors, 


Kale Prico, 
dellyvercd free, cach $1.39 
23S8564 Extra Size. 
$t.49 
What could be more .desir-. .. 
ablo wken dusting than--one of 
these long, fuli Coverall Bolted 
Percale Apron Drosses, tnutton- 
Jng part way down to front? 


<“Rubberized , 
‘238578 a 


Sale Price 


593. Black Satcon 
Apron, Onn size, 9 
Salo Price, del, treo, enciy Cc 

This good quality ‘black 


bi Sete snie Ho 8Uk with te 
; Tate ANT Nota the 
. sltvsse skirt aAn-apron that can 
ba: used whon- custiig dr dish 
washing, ond jis very conven- 
jJent when one fg sewing. Deep 
nocketa, 


Salo Privo, 
Golivercti tree, each 


fen. siliching al embro 
| wiping a fittlo shina, 
1 


hematitehtue 
enrn Aad hfe 


Wk 


2388578. Rubberizod Ir and White Cheok Percale j 
FEES CB iat etre on een 3 | 
BSpeelal July-August Sale Pricu, del'd tree, «avh c 


clothes when this bibh teppod, rubberized, waterproaf, soll- 
proof apron js silpped over yuur lend, 


| LOW PRICES*atLtst! 
_ Many a fine: grandmother will ‘recalithese 1919 styles _ 
with a sigh. We may consider these Styles obsolcte, an 


Assorted-| 2358592. Striped Porento & 
: Bungalow. Apron. Dross, 


ripped eutt 


Whethor preparing afternoca 


Joch go tomelike in Liis geod, 
wide white Jawn Apron, with 
twa deep tucks and a 
arn the botton, 
Wha hee 


23S8559 
Special July-August Sale Price, dellvercd free, euch 


Neithi¢e dish=washing nor ‘H6dsa, cleaning will affect your | sufficient protection tor Ught lousewnrk 
anron baund in white, 


2388557 Child's Percale Apron. Assort- “P 
ed |'Colors. . , Ss 
Sizes: 7 to 14 years. Please give child's 
AGE. ; j 


Sule Price, delivered free, cach........ 69c. ; 

Any very tittle person may wear this 
Coverall Apron of strony Percnle ay a dress, ” 
Lt Luttuns all ine way dows Ue side and has 4 
& Puciset, buit and square emunbray collar BG 
just ike x grown-up apron. dress. 


Rud Slues: Small nucdl large, 
&. | gale Prico, 
49 delivered free, each ... 


9¢ 


ease, ood quality perealo nuts 
lovig -weor in thiyv snecially 
priced apron, - 


Sulla 


235853 Blue and White Checked 
ingham,. : Sc 


Sale Price, detivercd free, each 

When one is deep in the season’s 
yewing aun enveloping Apron Dresa of 
washable Checked Gingham, with 
strongly bound’ tyne edges; protects 


your ¢loties. Large pockat. . 


2388591 Blue and White 
Checked Ginghas. 

Salo Prica, 29 

and 


dollysred frec, onarh 

A good quality Biuo 
White Checkad Gingham 
Kitchen Apron, wilh that barcdly 
pocket, quickly ted and witicil, 
is as good for serving ag for 
heavy work. Buy tow at 2 

siarncunnrondtt rile hss Se ee 


59c 


Idery, or 
one cal 


row of 


yt, 


on, Orie size, 


GUO Le MEL. 


Checked .Ginghtm Ape 


35¢ 


s bili top Apran of strong, servicaabio Gingham fs 


T 
ML Vorkel and 


Lib Uettony behlngd. 


Order Before August 31, 1919 


back in 1919 thought these styles to be “mod”. Think 
o bit on that! 


object of some ridicule (maybe éveri!)"But the ladies ——— 


‘GOOD OLD DAYS 
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MAIL BOX NEWS 


We enjoyed Roy Gavasso’s article in the spring 
issue. We are traveling up to Bellingham for our 
60" high school class reunion on June 23 at the 
Coachmen’s Restaurant. Should be fun. 

Drew and Peg Palmer 
C.C. From all reports, it was fun. There were 17 
classmates there and Kenny Young did a great 
job in organizing the reunion. 


Dear Commission Members; 

My sincere thanks for sending the “Crimpville 
Comments” to me. | have enjoyed it immensely 
over the years. Perhaps the following infor- 
mation will be of interest to some of your read- 


ers. 
For the rest oh Marion’s letter, refer to page 3 of this is- 
sue. 


We thank all who take the time to write to us 
about their memories of Bellingham. 


Our next issue will have memories of the 1938 
hurricane. If you have memories or heard sto- 
ries from older relatives, please share these 
memories with us. 


We are looking for Bellingham High School year- 
books for the following years: 1941, 1943, 1945, 
1956, 1971 — 1988 and 190 — 2013. 


DEATHS 


William Anderson 
Lucille Dubois Arpin 
Barbara Berry Brodeur 
Virginia Chase 
Esther M. Dupre 
Doris Gayotte 
Claire Civani 
Nicoll Goulet 
Suzanne Harrington 
Mary Arsenault Henderson 
Wayne Hontz 
Ethel Howes 
Julienne Lozlow Horile 
Robert Jacobson 
Kathleen M. McLaughlin 
Elwin Parker 
Riccilynn Rigoli 
Roland St. Germain 
Robert Tosches 
Edward D. Wessels 
Yelena Zusman 


DONATIONS 


Anonymous 
Barbara and Bill Eltzroth 
Drew and Peg Palmer 
Marion E. Shangraw 


If you wish to donate any of these, please either 
come to the museum when it is open or contact 
any Commission member. 

The mailing address for the museum is: 3 Com- 
mon Street, Bellingham, MA 02019 


The Ernest A. Taft, Jr. Museum is open the first 
Sunday of each month 1:00 PM — 4:00 PM all 
year. The Museum is located adjacent to the 
parking lot in back of the Police Station. 


Thanks Richard Ambler for the 1955 yearbook. HISTORICAL COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Marcia Crooks, Chair 
Danielle Fisher, Vice Chair 
Priscilla Compton 
William Eltzroth 
Mary Gregoire 
Carlton Patrick 


In the last issue, under the picture on the back 
page, Linda Trudeau was identified as the per- 
son receiving the gavel. Linda’s married name is 
Trudeau, her maiden name was Bianchi which 
was her name at the time of the picture. 
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An answer to your questions about 
the front cover of the last issue. 


BEFORE 


AW COME ON INN 
Circa 1930 


“. A popular place for parties, 
ie i or receptions, get togethers, etc. 
it + cy “S, 
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1970's, 1980’s 1990's hoo: Mola ieee 
A private home vay Se 
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